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~ rrovFR in the chair), Miss 

At 2.30 P-ra. (Mrs. H°'" h t ) rea d ] le r paper on 
Dodd (Victoria University, Manchest > 

THE MORAL VALUE of fairv 

Classic fairy tales 

childhood of the not , ''!* near t0 die child-like races of 
tteTrlyworld, andtte same things which appealed to the 

C ^To l ft^ r Md n ^^trith 1 Ms wild, weird, mysterious 
Etruscan instincts and ancestors,” writes Kuskm literature 
meant the Bible, legend, poetry, myth— it meant essentially 
imaginative literature-fairy tales, an it please you. Litera- 
ture to Plato meant the same thing, for he too would teach 
children by means of fables, for these half reveal and half 
conceal the truth, and the child is as yet too tender to look 


upon truth unveiled. 

Nourish the child first on folk-lore and nursery rhymes, 
and later, when he dreams of heroes and great adventures, 
give him his heroes. “ Put before him,” writes Herbart, 
“such a man as he himself would like to be. Such you will 
certainly not find near at hand, for the boy’s ideal of the man 
corresponds to nothing which has grown up under the influence 
of present culture.” Stories from classical literature, rich 
in incidents, relationship and characters, furnish the child 
with his ideals. 

Froebel pointed out that as the aesthetic interest unfolds 
early in the child’s mind, aesthetic culture should occupy a 
large space in the starting point of education. This early 
unfolding of the aesthetic interest he believed to be a part of 
the Divine plan to call forth emotions of love, admiration 
and reverence in the child. A large part of the time in our 
kindergartens is therefore rightly devoted to painting, 
modelling, music, learning poetry by heart, fairy tales, and 
classical romances. We cannot all be classical scholars, nor 
is it desirable, but we can all be steeped in European folk-lore 
at a time when the imagination is keen, fresh and vivid. 
Fairy tales, it has been urged, may be a pleasing pastime in 
e nursery, but they are out of place in the schoolroom. I 
en ure to urge in their favour that fairy tales are literature, 
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being part of the current coin of the world’s intercourse ; and 
because they are literature, the schoolroom is a fitting place 
for them, and the child likes them, for the little child is a 
sensuous, imaginative, emotional being, untouched as yet by 
reason, and deep in his heart, as in the heart of primitive folk, 
lies the longing for the ideal world, the world of fairy-tale’ 
romance, poetry, and this is a natural longing which calls 
for gratification ; for the modern tendency of educational 
endeavour is to discover the sympathy existing between the 
child and the subject taught him, and to use this discovery 
to the child’s advantage. 

Concerning the choice of the fairy tales, one would urge 
that the stories be chosen “ out of the simplest and wiivest 
phases of the past, stories which answer to the imagination 
of children and represent to them the characteristic features 
of the best part of humanity.” It follows then that all morbid, 
foolish, vulgar stories, as well as those which glorify cunning 
and trickery, and those which turn on unnatural parents, 
should be rejected. 

The folk lore of the neighbourhood, especially in places 
like Ireland, Cornwall, the Isle of Man, and Wales, should 
yield suitable material, which skilful teachers will not be 
slow to use. Professor Rein, of Jena, has made a selection 
of stories from Grimm for the children of the 1 huringia, and 
he has been singularly fortunate in his choice, for the brothers 
Grimm gathered many of their stories directly from the lips 
of peasants of this district, and one may even identify Dornburg, 
a castle on a height above the river Saale, as the \ery spot 
where the renowned beauty took her long sleep, shut in y 

briar rose, so many ages ago. 

Again, the stories should, as far as possible, suggest the 

seasons of the year, and indicate quite natural!} M ) P r0 P^. 
nature lessons ; for instance, in my own schoo , e * 
Hood and The Sleeping Beauty are chosen as summei i er 
because they breathe the richness, the gorj, ie 
of summer, and suggest innumerable simp e s u lfc s 
and animal life. There is Red Riding Hood* wood ^ 
its sunshine, flowers, birds and butterfhes^andj^ 


*'coll^House SchooTTM^h^T being the Posing 
Women Students of the Training Department for i rrn ) 
Manchester University. 
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"T T ^ orn v forest, full of the colours, 
Beauty’s palace hid en in and the obvious lessons in con- 

sounds and scents o si • butterflies, roses and the like. 

German Fran-Holle), and The Babes ,» the Wood Both 
stories are full ol appropriate autumn touches. In Gold- 
Mary’s meadow the apples are ripe and full of seed, the golden 
corn has been cut down, ground into flour, baked into bread, 
and the loaves cry out in the oven. The approach of winter 
is suggested by the feathers which fly as snowflakes from 
the old woman’s beds. In the drear wood where the babes 
wander the leaves are turning yellow, the hawthorn is red and 
the bramble purple with berries, and the nuts on the hazel- 
tree slip smooth and brown from their sheaths. W inter is 
approaching, for the nights are cold and withered leaves 
strew the earth. 

Snow-White and Rose-Red, and Anderson’s Fir Tree, 
make a charming winter combination. Here we have winter 
snows, the bear seeking shelter from the cold, the fir-tree 
sparkling and white in the forest, the creatures sleeping their 
winter sleep, Christmas trees and Christmas decorations. 
The obvious nature lessons are the evergreens braving the 
storms of winter, the robin flying to the town for food, the 
swallow returning from warmer climes in early spring, and 
the seeds and bulbs awakening into life in the earth 

At the heart of all these stories lie spiritual truths of great 
value. Red Riding Hood teaches one clear, obvious truth 
very important in nursery ethics, obedience to parents. 
It is a charming nursery comedy, as perfect in its way as 
Shakespeare’s As you like it. Here we have the innocent 
Red Riding Hood straying heedlessly in the beautiful wood, 
and disobeying her mother only because of the glory of the 
flower and the sunshine. Poetical justice demands that the 
little girl must be spared, hence the convenient woodman 
in the modern version, and the wolf’s downfall, though the 
grandmother, be it noticed, is sacrificed with never a pang, 

and the story ends with the mother’s joy over the restored 
Red Riding Hood. 

The Sleeping Beauty is more complex and contains pro- 
lounder truths. There is the wicked fairy with her wounded 
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vanity and terrible revenge, the foolish old King tndng~t^ 
avert disaster by breaking all the spinning wheels in the 
kingdom, the futility of the material means he adopts and 
finally love triumphant. It is enough for the little child 
to learn that good is victorious in the end. 

The Babes in the Wood is a tragedy, and it has been 
questioned whether the story is not too sad for children, 
but after all there is a certain poetical justice, for nature 
herself is in sympathy with the babes and arranges what is 
surely the most poetic burial in the whole of literature. 

“ I don’t want them to die,” wailed a solemn boy of six. 
“ They were good,” protested an earnest little girl. “ Why 
did they die ? ” Older folk have asked with the same disquiet, 
“ Why should Cordelia die ? ” and there is no answer except 
that tragedy has its part in humanity. The skilful teacher 
will lighten the situation by dwelling on the punishment of 
the wicked uncle, his heavy chains, his cold dungeons, and 
finally his miserable death, and the morals crowd thick and 
fast, the most obvious being the sin of trying to obtain posses- 
sions by unjust means. The discontented fir-tree has 
profounder touches common to Anderson’s stories, and the 
fate of the fir-tree is as tragic in its way as that of the babes 
in the wood, but children cannot be expected to appreciate 
fully the fir-tree’s tragedy, however the wholesome lesson 
of rejoicing in one’s lot, and not vainly repining is simply 
enough set forth. 

On the whole Grimms’ stories are easier for the little child 
than Anderson’s. There is an early world flavour about them 
which is particularly alluring. One feels the charm of the 
deep forests, where good maidens gather firewood and berries, 
where wicked dwarfs store up treasures, where lonely towers 
hide away among the trees, where king’s sons roam under- 
cruel enchantments; and in the beautiful meadows jewel e 
with flowers, apple trees suddenly hail one in passing, or 
bakers’ ovens start up full of nicely baked loa\ es , all t is is 
congruous, alluring and perfectly natural to the little c 1 
who has neither reason nor experience as yet to dim is -vision. 

Again Grimms’ stories with their glorious optimism ; their 
never failing poetical justice are particularly pleasing 
infant mind. No half-measures, no unsatisfactory com- 
promises mar their proportion. The prince is bourn 
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r x ic certain to be broken, 

his princess, the evil enc wn m ^ with her reward. All 
and the good maiden v y j ust world, and the little 

this is as it should bei ■ ^ nderson deals in poetical justice 
child is passionately jus . child. His theme is 

too, but his justice is too subtle to ommon _ senx oi the 

':;iLrr w^vf^se * mb a„ d r,„ ge t 

world and < ^ beau ty of failure in just missing 

^he highfthat proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard - 
is too severe a lesson for the kindergarten. 

The Rev. Lionel Ford (Headmaster of Repton), gave an 

address on pUBLIC SCHOOLS : 

THE RELATION OF MASTERS TO PARENTS AND 

TO ROYS 


Among the objects which your Lnion sets before itself is 
one which every schoolmaster must welcome with acclaiming 
approval, viz., the better harmonisation of home and school 
training. On one aspect of this ideal, the general biinging 
together of life at home and life at school, Dr. Burge spoke 
to you two days ago with force and earnestness. On a more 
personal aspect of it — it may ultimately be the same aspect, 
only it starts a stage further back — I am allowed to speak 
this afternoon. I am to speak of the relation of masters to 
parents. This will naturally lead up to, and prepare the 
way for, a brief consideration of the further problem, the 
relation of masters to boys. 

To clear the ground a little at starting let us, if we can, get 
rid of mutual misunderstandings. Parents, no doubt, often 
think of schoolmasters as professional beings, rather inhuman, 
on to whom, for a sum of money paid dow T n, responsibilities 
may be shifted for three-fourths of the year, with whom 
their relations may be frankly commercial, and whose com- 
munications may even be acknowledged by the business 
formula Tour favour to hand.” Schoolmasters on the other 
hand are perhaps apt to regard parents generally as a race 
of rather fussy tiresome people, uninterested in any of the 
larger aspects of education ; troublesome about the least im- 
portant details of the undoubtedly important questions of 
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food and health ; and so ignorant of the art of training boys 
as to challenge the angry Hibernianism, “ Parents have no 
business to have children at all.” 

We must get rid of such hasty and unjust generalisations. 
There are parents and parents , just as there are schoolmasters 
and schoolmasters. It is best, I think, to treat that imaginary 
person the parent as umeal, and to think rather of parents 
in the plural, parents concrete and personal ; and then of 
schoolmasters too ; not ‘ the schoolmaster,” but schoolmasters, 
creatures like yourselves of flesh and blood, many and various 
in characteristics, but making this common appeal to you, 
that they are professional parents, from whom as professionals 
you the real parents may not be unwilling to learn something 
of your art, but whom as your deputies and representatives you 
must first assist and trust. We should think of both classes as 
we might think of two partners in one business, the parent 
and the schoolmaster being, in the expressive phrase of Mr. 
Skrine, co-trustees of a soul ; the former, as he says, having 
co-opted the latter, not that he, the parent, may himself 
become the sleeping partner, to be superseded by the master, 
but that the master may be superadded to himself as the 
operating partner during term-time, with a prospect of the 
partnership being dissolved when a boy is eighteen, and is 
returned to his home. I think that is the right \ie\v of the 
relationship. 

And what it implies is this : the parent must begin by 

instructing the master about his boy. He must make the 

master’s acquaintance early in their relationship , at t le 

latest when he takes the boy to school. That is the time w en 

the master should be told what the boy is like, his p iysica , 

mental, moral and spiritual affinities ; his strength, 11s 

weakness; his tastes, habits, interests, idiosyncrasies , v 

he can do and what he cannot do ; what he s iou c 

what he won’t do ; his virtues, domestic and socia , so < 

they have declared themselves; his limitations, > > 

even his faults. No doubt much of this can e 

correspondence; but the written woul has ae'j- 1 j 

force of the spoken ; and I think it is also by 

parents face to face that the schoolmastei can ^ . 

Bo art* his real insignt nun 
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